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time but afterwards, thought, may be doubtful; Russia in fact could afford to seem disinterested because she risked nothing; helped by Wellington's good opinion, she was making a cheap investment in moral reputation that was subsequently to pay her well with her British partisans. Even Wellington found reason to modify his first favourable estimate during" the negotiations for Hellenic autonomy between the St Petersburg-protocol and the Treaty of London. By the time of the Bourbon restoration a second French expedition to Moscow had become inconceivable; Russia, too, was so remote from France as to be free from all anxiety about French action after Napoleon's fall. To trace the whole course of Anglo-Russian relations, even with the minimum of detail necessary to make them intelligible, would be beyond the scope of this work. Those Anglo-Russian developments of our own day that need be mentioned here have marked different stages in the story of the new Foreign Office building. Sir Edward Grey's second year in the control of this department was signalised by the agreement between London and St Petersburg which met with no warmer approval than from Lord Lansdowne, the Conservative predecessor of its English author.* As a fact the new entente changes nothing, but it helps to keep Europe quiet, is something for the public and the press to discuss, and may conduce to a feeling of English sympathy on the " prolonged period of anarchy " to which the Giant of the North has " fallen a prey."
* The tempers of Lord Palmerston and Sir Edward Grey have little in common. The present Foreign Secretary's proposal (1908) to settle Macedonia by appointing a trustworthy Turk as Governor, is quite in the Palmerstonian spirit.
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